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TEMPLE OF IBSAMBAL, AND BANKS OF THE NILF. 


We now proceed to give some account of the Cavern 
Temples and Tombs of Egypt, according to the division 
of the subject proposed in a former number. 


Tue long but narrow valley through which the river Nile 
flows, constitutes the countries of Egypt and Nubia ; the for- 
mer extending from the coast of the Mediterranean, through 
seven and a half degrees of latitude, or about 600 miles, to 
where the river, forcing its passage through the mountains, 
forms the cataracts of Syene, near the island of Philx, in 
24° N. This valley ison an average only nine miles in 
width as far as Cairo, but from thence, the mountains 
which bound it recede on either side, and the river divides 
into several channels, forming the Delta of the Nile. 
Lower Nubia is the continuation of this valley above, or 
South of Phile, and extends for about two degrees of 
latitude: beyond this the valley widens, and the country 
is elevated, forming what is now termed Upper Nubia. The 
vast and barren sandy deserts which lie on both sides, 
beyond the mountain-chains, are the sources whence those 
torrents of sand are brought by the periodical winds, which 
have nearly buried so many of the stupendous monuments 
of the earliest inhabitants of this ancient country. 

The magnificent edifices which adorn in almost uninter 
rupted successions, the banks, islands, and adjoining 
plains of the Nile, are formed of materials derived from 
these mountains, which consist of granite, sand-stone, and 
other rocks, best adapted for architectural purposes.” 

The excavations made by quarrying for this purpose 
were enlarged, and appropriated to the reception of the 
bodies of their dead. Whether this appropriation was sug- 
gested by their existence, or whether the custom of pre- 
serving the corpse caused the necessity for such receptacles, 
cannot be perhaps determined; but it is certain, that 
catacombs are found in th reighbourhood of all the ancient 
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cities on the Nile, some of which obviously have been 
originally formed by the removal of stone for building. 

Though a general similarity of style pervades the archi- 
tecture of these structures, yet they are of very different 
dates, and are the works of very different people. 

Neither the limits nor the object of these papers, will 
admit of our entering into any detailed account of the age 
or date of these wonders of Egypt, the subject being 
perhaps the most obscure and uncertain of any which has 
occupied the attention of historians; but it may be 
necessary to state to our readers, that in proportion as 
more knowledge of ancient Egyptian history is gained by 
investigation of the inscriptions and hieroglyphics*, found 
so universally on the ruins, the extravagantly high antiquity 
— to some of these edifices is proved to be un- 
founded. 


* As it is impossible to make mention of any Egyptian work o¥ 
art, without constant allusion to the hieroglyphics so universally 
found on them, it will be as well to give our readers a very succinct 
account of this kind of language. c 

The term is derived from two Greek words, meaning sacred carv- 
ing, because it was employed on religious edifices ; but it is applied 
to the mode of recording ideas, by means of pictures or representa- 
tions of objects, instead of by means of words, or the conventional 
representations of sounds, as is done by common written languages. 
The trouble of giving a real representation soon caused an abridge- 
ment into a symbol of the object, which, subsequently, was further 
modified till it bore but a very imperfect and obscure relation to the 
thing intended to be expressed. é 

The characters, therefore, used for this pu by the Egyptians 
before their conversion to Christianity, were of three kinds: the first, 
or hieroglyphic, properly so called, was formed of real images of 
visible objects ; the second, called hieratic, consisted of very coarse 
and obscure outlines of the whole, or of only parts, of the objects 
intended to be expressed; and the third, called demotic, was a still 
further reduction: consequently the two latter were gradual ap- 
proximations to common written characters, only that they still bore 
gome resemblance to the object, instead of being merely forms ex- 
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The assertion of the historian, Herodotus, who visited 
Egypt about 450 before Christ, that, even in his time, the 
date of the erection of the Pyramids, and of the city of 
Thebes*, &e., was lost in antiquity, gave rise to the belief 
that the same obscurity existed relative to every building 
in the country ; and this erroneous opinion was confirmed 
by the incorrect interpretation of the astronomical tables, 
sculptured on the ceilings of the temples at Dendera, &c. 
The French scientific men who accompanied Buonaparte in 
his expedition, carried away by their enmity to Christianity, 
were anxious to prove that some of these monuments were 
older than the Bible account of the creation ef the world; 
but one of their own countrymen subsequently proved, 
and the discoveries of the celebrated Champollion have 
given additional confirmation to the proof, that the temple 
at Dendera is not older than the age of the Roman 
emperors. 

These contradictory deductions, are in a great measure 
explained, by recalling to mind the successive and per- 
manent conquests of this country by very different na- 
tions, each of which was interested in recording its own 
occupation of it, and in obliterating as far as possible all 
record of the previous occupants. Let us suppose, for 
example, a splendid and perfect temple founded by Se- 
sostris, existing in all its grandeur and perfection. Passing 
over less known and less important political convulsions, 
first came the conquests of the successors of Alexander, 
who possibly erased and altered some portion of the ori- 
ginal sculptured inscriptions ; next the Romans, with their 
stern sway, compelled the natives to dedicate anew their 
sacred fane to some profligate emperor, and the name of 
Maximian, Dioclesian?, and such men, was substituted 
for the sacred symbol of Osiris or Isis. Long after came 


_* A curious calculation, made from the rate of increase of depo- 
sition by the Nile, corroborated by other evidence, shows that this 
city must have been founded 4760 years ago, or 2930 before Christ. 
There are the ruins of a temple, bearing an inscription stating that 
rs was founded by Osymandyas, who reigned, according to M. 

hampollion, Figeac 2270 B. t. 


+ There is more than one temple built, to all + ay ny in the 


most pure Egyptian style, which is now found to have been erected 


by Hadrian, m honour of Antinous. 


the lieutenants of the “false prophet,’ and, with still 
more unsparing and barbarous fanaticism, destroyed and 
defaced what they wanted sease and taste enough to 
admire; while the Greek Christians, sheltered, m other 
secret recesses, from the overwhelming storm of Moham- 
medan invasion, to fit them for churches, plastered over 
the sculptured stories of Rhamses’ conquests, and substi- 
tuted a daubed painting of the holy apostles. And lastly, as 
a climax to these injuries, the Ottoman conquest and its 
invariable results, misery, degradation, poverty, and oppres- 
sion, came to complete the “ tale of ruin ;” and a degraded 
peasantry now shelter themselves in, and convert to the 
vilest of purposes, the temple which Sesostris had dedi- 
cated, or the magnificent tomb which contained the bones 
of a Pharaoh. 

Added to these political causes of injury and defacement, 
every recess of every catacomb has been so repeatedly 
ransaeked, in the hopes of finding concealed treasure, or 
for the gratification of curiosity, that no hidden tomb, the 
existence of which might appear to have remained un 
known from the time of its construction, can now be 
opened, without the most obvious proofs presenting them 
selves of its having been violated at some remote period, 


We shall now proceed to the more immediate object of 
this paper, commencing with the 


EXCAVATED TEMPLES IN NUBIA. 


Ar Derr, in Nubia, on the left side of the Nile, ascending 
the river, there is an excavated temple, hewn out of the 
sand-stone rock ; the portico of which consists of three rows 
of square pillars; four are still entire, the others are in 
ruins on the ground. In front of each of these four are the 
legs of a colossal figure, similar to those of the temple 
of Gorne, at Thebes. A portion of one of the excavated 
walls of the portico has fallen down 


quished foe, who retires to a marshy country, carrying 
his wounded along with him. In another nt, 
the prisoners, with their arms tied, are brought the 





executioner; similar sculptures are found on other parts, 





pressive of particular sounds or names of those objects. A fourth 
class was added at a subsequent period, consisting of enigmatical 
symbols, which were a kind of composition of images of different 
objects, united so as to convey an idea not directly suggested by 
them when apart. These four species of characters were used pro- 
miscuously, according to the pleasure of the artist, and are arranged 
in either horizontal or vertical columns. 

Thus for example, the sun, moon, ship, bull, bow, arrow, &c., are 
expressed_hieroglyphically by images of the objects. The sky was 


represented by the section of a flat roof, with or without stays in it. 
The different gods were expressed by images of the idols which 
represented them in the temples. Two arms stretehéd upwards, 
express the word offering ; water flowing from @ jug, means a liba- 
tion: a-bee, signi obedient : @ hawk flying, the wind: a 
crocodile, rapacity, and so on. initial letters of the name of the 
object were used, in one species of hieroglyphic, to express the thing 
itself: thus, the letter A, signified an eagle, from the Egyptian name 





of that bird, Ahom. SH, means a garden, from Shné, and so on. 
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SCULPTURE OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF THE MEMNONIUM. 


The above piece of sculpture, taken from the walls of the 
Memnonium, will convey to our readers an idea of Egyptian art, 
and the mode of employing hieroglyphical writing in inscriptions. 
It represents Amenophis or Memnon, eighth king of the 18th 
lyaasty, 1700 B.c., engaged in a contest with some nation, whem he 
is represented as vanquishing. Ir sculptures of this kind, the prin- 
cipal hero is always portrayed as colossal; his name and titles 
(Sovereign of an Obedient People, Sun ; Lord of Truth and Justice, 
Son of the Sun,) are shown on two tablets on the left, level with 
his head; and adjoining, is a hieroglyphical account of the event 
in five vertical columns, 4 
: The reader will easily comprehend,’ from this brief explanation, 
1ow difficult it must be to interpret this ancient writing, and how 
uncertain and vague the explanations must occasionally be: the 





tate Dr. Young, and MM. Champollion have, however, by perseves- 


ing industry, succeeded in decipherin much, atery 
a dates - pve ee of cobahal of PReigede ic a 

of this country. considerable step was gained 

made by the French in 1798, one Rosetta, of yt yong 4 
1s an inscription in hieroglyphie, and in the Egyptian and G 
languages, which is now in the British Museum. By ad 
the latter well-known tongue, the explanation of the two former 
was afforded ; it contains a decree of the whole body of priest- 
hood, for conferring dive honours on Ptolemy E: iphanes, and is 
dated to correspond with March 26, in the year before Christ. 
Similar discoveries of inscriptions in hieroglyphic, hieratie, or de- 
motic characters, accompanied with a translation in Greek, have 
since. been made in other places, and have thus enabled the béfore- 
mentioned learned persons to form @ system on this subject, which 
is daily receiving fresh confirmation. 





; & battle is repre-~ 
sented on the fragments of it: a hero is pursuing his van 
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but they are all much mutilated*. The cell of the temple 
consists of an apartment thirteen paces square, and is only 
lighted by the principal gate from the portico, and a 
smaller one on one side of it: two rows of square pillars 
divide the cell into three aisles; they are merely blocks of 
the rock left standing, and are quite plain, with neither 
base nor capital. The walls of the cell, and these pillars, 
are covered with sculptured figures, but of a very rude 
workmanship; from some remains yet visible, they appear 
to have been painted in colours. In the back wall there 
is a door, which leads inte the small adytum (sanctuary) ; 
in this are the mutilated remains of four figures, cut out 
of the rock. There is @ small chamber on each side of 
the adytum, in one of whieh there is a deep excavation, 
which makes it probable that it was used as a sepulchre.” 


TueEre is also an excavated temple near Wady (valley) 
Kostamne and Gyrshe, in Nubia, about one-third ot the 
distance from Essouan to Tbsambal. It stands on the 
top of a hill, the. broad declivity of which is covered 
with rubbish and fragments of’ colossal statues. It was 
dedicated, according to C ion, by Rhamses the 
Great, to Phthah (Vulcan), and has suffered much from 
barbarians, probably the Persians, alt except the excavated 
part being destroyed. The large chamber has six colossal 
statues, executed in a rude, but grand, style; Burckhardt 
states, that they recalled to his mind the temples of India, 
to which these of Nubia bear a great resemblance. On the 
side-walls of the pronaos, behind these figures and pillars, 
are four recesses, each containing three life-size symbolical 
figures, such as are usually seen in Egyptian temples; all 
these, as well as the colossi, are covered with a thick coat 
of stucco, and were once painted. A door from this pronaos 
leads, as usual, to the cella, in the centre of which are two 
massy pillars, and a small apartment on each side; on the 
floor of each are high stone benches. The floors have 
been broken up to search for treasure. Behind the cella 
is the sanctuary, with a small chamber on each side. 
the adytum are four statues, seated, and a large cubical 
stone in the middle; its sides are quite smooth. The sculp- 
tures which covered the walls of this temple are very much 
decayed, owing to the nature of the sand-stone in which it 
is cut; and, added to this, the walls are blackened with 
the smoke of the torches and fires kindled by the neigh- 
bouring shepherds, who often pass the night here with 
their cattle. 

A small temple, near Kalabshe, lower down the river, 
has a series of historical sculptures on its walls, which 
are excessively interesting in this point of view: accord- 
ing to Champollion, who passed four days in examining 
them, they represent the expeditions of Sesostris in his 
youth against the Arabs, Africans, Aithiopians, &c. In 
one compartment he is presenting his Asiatic prisoners 
to his father Rhamses; in another part of the temple, 
the suppliant Athiopian king is presented by Sesostris 
to his father; the tables are covered with chains of 
gold, panther-skins, bags of gold-dust, logs of ebony, 
elephants’.tusks, and ostrich-feathers, with captives, lions, 
camelopards, panthers, ostriches, and monkeys in pro- 
cession. The other sculptures relate to the gods to whom 
the temple was dedicated, Ammon, Ra, and Cnuphis. 
Burckhardt, who agrees with Champollion in the general 
purport of these sculptures, says that they are the best he 
saw anywhere in the valley of the Nile. 

On the western shore, somewhat to the north of Assouan, 
are several temples and sepulchres, hewn out of the rock, 
all of them consisting of a square chamber, with square 
pillars within, covered with hieroglyphics, large sepulchral 
excavations remaining in several of them. 

The mechanical skill of the ancient Egyptians is suffi- 
ciently proved by their wonderful edifices and sculptures ; 
one curious application of it must be noticed, as properly 
coming within the scope of this paper ;—we allude to the 
monolithic temples, so called from being cut out of “ one 
piece of stone,” and often elaborately sculptured externally 
and internally. Two small chests of this kind are seen in 
the central niche, or sanctuary, of one of the temples in the 
island of Phile; they were interided for cages for the 
sacred hawk, as it is conjectured. In the temple at Debot, 
in Nubia, there are two fine monolithe temples, of granite, 


* Champollion has ascertained that this temple belongs to the 
age of Sesostris, who reigned 1473 B. C.; and the inscriptions in it 
contain an euumeration of the children of that hero. 1t was dedi 
cated to Amon-Rha and Phré, invoked by the name of Rhamses, 
the peculiar patron of the family, 
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in the sanctuary ; the larger is eight feet high by three in 
width; the winged globe is sculptured over each; they 
appear to have been intended for the reception of sacred 
animals, perhaps beetles: the places for the hinges of the 
door are yet visible. But the most celebrated was that 
quarried at Elephantine, and removed thence by the 
labour of two thousand men, employed for three years, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, to Sais, in the Delta, on the eastern 
side of the Rosetta arm; of this, we believe, there is now 
no trace. 

The monolithe granite temple, termed the Green 
Tabernacle at Memphis, was thirteen and a half feet 
high, twelve feet long, and ten and a half broad; the 
chamber within was ten and a half, nine, and seven and a 
half feet in dimensions; both within and without this 
temple are numerous sculptures and inscriptions. 


THE TEMPLES AT IBSAMBAL., 
t [See the Engraving at the head of this paper.] 


Ar Ibsambal, on the right-hand side of the river, are the 
two most celebrated excavated temples in this country: 
here the mountainous sides of the valley approach very 
close to the stream, so that these temples are just over the 
bank; at present there is no road to them, but probably 
some change in the bed of the river has taken place here. 
The smaller excavation stands about twenty feet above the 
surface of the water; it is entirely cut out of the almost 
perpendicular rock, and is in complete preservation. In 
front of the entrance, are six erect colossal figures, three 
on each side, placed in narrow recesses, they are all of the 
same size, and stand with one foot before the other; they 
measure from the ground to the knee six and a half feet, 
so that their magnitude may be estimated at about thirty- 
five feet. The first represents a young man with a narrow 
beard, and a tiara on his head, accompanied by two small 
upright figures about four feet high, one on each side of 
his legs; the second is a female with a child in her 
arms and a small figure also on each side: though rudely 
executed, the countenance is truly grand; the third is a 
youth with his arms hanging down, and two small figures 
as before. On the other side of the door, the same figures 
are repeated in order: only that Isis has a globe encom- 
passed by two serpents on her head. The spaces be- 
tween the niches in which the figures stand, are covered 
with hieroglyphics. A small central door leads into the 
pronaos (or portico), the ceiling of which is supported by 
six square columns, of three feet, the capitals represent- 
ing heads of Isis. The portico is thirteen paces in length, 
and seven broad. The narrow cell, which is only three 
paces wide, is entered by three doors, it has a dark chamber 
on each side. The adytum is seven feet square, with the 
remains of a statue cut out of the rock, visible in the 
back wall, and in the floor is a deep excavation. The 
walls of the three apartments are covered with hiero- 
glyphics and the usual sacred figures; they seem all to 
have been painted yellow, excepting the hair, which in 
several is black, that of the female, in black and white 
stripes‘. walt 

The principal excavation, for the examination and almost 
the discovery of which, the world is indebted to the inde- 
fatigable Belzoni, was, till his time, almost choked up and 
covered with sand. On the Ist of August, 1817, he, and 
three other gentlemen, effected an entrance into the large 
pronaos, fifty-seven feet long and fifty-two wide, sup- 
ported by two rows of square pillars, each having a figure 
of Sesostris attached to it, about thirty feet high, finely 
executed and in good preservation. The pillars are five 
and a half feet square; both these and the walls are covered 
with hieroglyphics, of the same kind as those of the smaller 
temple. From this there is a succession of chambers of va- 
rious sizes, most of them containing sculptures and inscrip- 
tions; but not requiring any particular description. The 
exterior of this temple is magnificent; it is one hundred 
and seventeen feet wide and eighty-six feet high; the door 
is twenty feet high. There are four enormous sitting 
colossi, the largest in Egypt or Nubia, except the great 
Sphinx at the Pyramids, being about two- s the size of 
this latter: from the shoulder to the elbow they measure 
fifteen feet six inches; the face is seven feet long, and 
across the shoulders th F= feet ; their height, exclu- 


This temple, if it be a temple, was dedicated to Hathor (or 
Veums by Nofré Ari, consort of Rhamses the Great cagpaarona 
The colossi are supposed to represent that prince and queen, 





| with their children at their feet. nes 
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INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE AT IBSAMBAL. 


sive of their caps of fourteen feet, is fifty one feet. Two 
are only visible, one being still buried in the sand, and the 
other, near the door, is half fallen down, and is also 
buried. On the top of the door is a colossal figure with 
the hawk’s head, twenty feet high, with an hieroglyphic 
figure on each side. On the top of the temple is a cornice 
with hieroglyphics, with a row of twenty-one sitting 
monkeys, eight feet high, and six feet across the shoulders. 
The heat in the interior of the temple is so great*, that 
the party found it impossible to draw, the perspiration from 
their faces falling on the paper and spoiling it. They 
found the figures of two lions with hawks’ heads, the bodies 
as large as life, a small sitting figure, and some copper- 
work belonging to the doors, in the temple. , 
Subsequent examination has led to the conclusion that 
the four colossi are portraits of Rhamses (Sesostris), and 


* According to Champollion, the thermometer within stood at 
115° of Fahrenheit. 





the bas-relief seulptures on the walls, &c. of the first hall, 
represent his conquests in Africa; in one he is seen in a 
triumphal car, followed by bands of prisoners, of Nubians, 
Negroes, &c. of the natural size, in a composition of great 
beauty and effect ; those in the other sixteen chambers re- 
present religious subjects, highly curious and interesting. 
The four figures in the sanctuary represent Rhamses, Amon 
Ra, Phré (the Sun), and Phthah (the Lord of Justice). A 
long inscription on a column consists of a decree of Phthah 
(Vulcan), in favour of Sesostris, and that monarch’s reply. - 

A few paces to the south of the great temple is a recess 
cut out of the rock, with steps leading up to it from the 
river; its wa!ls are covered with hieroglyphics and inscrip- 
tions telating to Rhamses. There is another small exca- 
vated temple on the opposite side of the river, which has 
served as a chapel to the Christian Greeks ; and figures of 
non —. still nearly perfect, are painted on its walls 
and roof. 
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SCULPTURES IN THE TEMPLE AT IBSAMBAL. 


There does not appear to be any excavated Temple in 
Egypt, or none at least which can be distinctly recognised 
as such: this difference between the two countries, either 
arose from differences in the religions of the first inha- 
bitants of each, or probably the excavations in Nubia being 
larger, have received the name of temples though they 
were only tombs, analogous to those at El-kab mentioned 
in another place, with which they appear from the descrip- 
tions, to have agreed in their interior arrangements. 


CATACOMBS OF THEBES, &c. 


Every traveller who visits Egypt, gives some description 
of these places; it is difficult, among so many and such 
various accounts, to select that which will be most accept- 
able; but, on consideration, we prefer that of the late Belzoni 
as most interesting. 





“ Gournou is a tract of rocks about two miles in length, 
at the foot of the Lybian mountains en the west of 
Thebes, and was the burial-place of the great ‘city of the 
hundred gates.’ Every part of these rocks is cut out by 
art, in the form of large and small chambers, each of which 
has its separate entrance ; and, though they are very close 
to each other, it is seldom that there is any communication 
from one to another. I can truly say, it is impossible to 
give any description sufficient to convey the smallest idea 
of these subterranean abodes and their inhabitants: there 
are no sepulchres in any part of the world like them; and 
no exact description can be given of their interior, owing 
to the difficulty of visiting these recesses, Of some of 
these tombs many persons cannot withstand the suffocating 
air, which often causes fainting. A vast quantity of dust 
rises, so fine, that it enters into the throat and nostrils, and 
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chokes to sush a degree, that it requires great power of 
lungs to resist it, and the strong effluvia of the mummies. 
This is not all; the entry, or passage where the bodies are, 
is roughly cut in the rocks, and the falling of the sand 
from the upper part or ceiling causes it to be nearly filled 
up, so that in some places, there is not a vacancy of much 
more than a foot left, which must be passed in a creeping 
posture on the hands and knees. After getting through 
these passages, some of them two or three hundred yards 
long, you generally find a more commodious place, perhaps 
high enough to sit: but what a place of rest! Surrounded 
by bodies, by heaps of mummies in all directions, which, 
till I got accustomed to the sight, impressed me with horror. 
The blackness of the wall, the faint light given by the 
candles or torches for want of air, the different objects that 
surrounded me, seeming to converse with each other, and 
my Arab guides, who, covered with dust, and naked, resem- 
bled living mummies themselves, formed a scene which 
cannot be described. In such a situation I found myself 
several times, and often returned exhausted and fainting, 
till at last I became inured to it and indifferent to what I 
suffered, except from the dust, which never failed to choke 
my throat and nose, and I could taste that the mummies 
were rather unpleasant to swallow*. After the exertion of 
entering into such a place through a passage of sometimes 
six hundred yards in length, nearly overcome, I sought a 
resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit ; but when my 
weight bore on the body of au Egyptian, it crushed it like 
a band-box. I naturally had recourse to my hands to 
sustain my weight, but they found no better support ; so 
that I sank altogether among the broken mummies with a 
crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which raised such 
a dust as kept me motionless for a quarter of an hour, 
waiting till it subsided again. Once I was conducted from 
such a place to another resembling it, through a passage 
about twenty feet in length, and nolarger than that a body 
could be forced through ; it was choked with mummies, and 
I could not pass without putting my face in contact with 
that of some decayed Egyptian; but, as the passage inclined 
downwards, my own weight helped me on, and I could not 
avoid being covered with bones, legs, arms, and heads 
rolling from above. The purpose of my researches was to 
rob the Egyptians of their papyrit, of which I found a few 
hidden in their breasts, under their arms, in the space 
above their knees, or on the legs, and covered by the nu- 
merous folds of cloth that envelop the body.” 

“ Nothing can more plainly distinguish the various classes 
of people, than the manner of their preservation ; but there 
are many other remarks that may be made to the same 
effect. In the many pits that I have opened I never saw 
a single mummy standing, and found them lying regularly 
in horizontal rows, and some were sunk into a cement 
which must have been nearly fluid when the cases were 
placed on it. The lower classes were not buried in cases: 
they were dried up as it appears after the usual preparation ; 
mummies of this sort were in the proportion of about ten 
to one of the better class, as nearly as I could calculate 
from the quantity of both I have seen ; the linen in which 
they are folded is of a coarser sort and less in quantity, 
they have no ornaments about them of any consequence, 
and are piled up in layers, so as to fill, in a rude manner, 
the caves excavated for the purpose; in general these 
tombs are to be found in the lower grounds at the foot of 
the mountains; they are entered by a small aperture arched 
over, or by a shaft four or five feet square, at the bottom of 
which are entrances into various chambers, all choked up 
with mummies, many of which have been rummaged and 
left in the most confused state. Among these tombs we 
saw some which contained the mummies of animals 
intermixed with human bodies, these were bulls, cows, 
sheep, monkeys, foxes, bats, crocodiles, fishes and birds ; 
idols often occur, and one tomb was filled with nothing but 
cats, carefully folded in red and white linen, the head 
covered by a mask made of the same, and representing 
the cat. I have opened all these sorts of animals, Of 


* Betore any rational knowledge of medicine existed, mummies 
were used as drugs, and were exported from Egypt for that purpose ; 
vut, as was to be expected, when the price was raised, from a deficient 
supply; quantities were prepared by drying reeent bodies with 
preparations to give them the same appearance and odour ; this 
* adulteration” excited great wrath among the physicians of those 
days, but we do not doubt that as the spurious article was quite as 
nasty, 1t was just as efficacious as the true old Egyptian. 

+ The plant called Papyrus, was manufactured into a substitute 
for paper, on which the ancients wrote before parchment was 
employed. 
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the bull, the calf, and the sheep, there is no part but the 
head, which is covered with linen with the horns projecting 
out of the cloth; the rest of the body being represented hy 
two pieces of wood eighteen inches widé ahd three feet 
long, with another at the end, two feet higli, to form the 
breast. It is somewhat singular, that such anithals are 
not to be met with in the tombs of the higher sort of people, 
while few or no papyri are to be found among the lowér 
order, and if any occur, they are only small pieces stuck on 
the breast with a little gum or asphaltum, being probably 
all that the poor individual could afford to himself. In 
those of the better classes other objects are found. I think 
they ought’ to be divided into several classés, and not 
confined to three, as is done by Herodotus in his account of 
the mode of embalming. In the same pit where I found 
mummies in cases, I have found others without, and it 
these, papyri are most likely to be met with. I remarked 
that those in cases have none. It appears to me that those 
that could afford it had a case to be buried in on which the 
history of their lives was painted, and those who could 
not afford a case, were contented to have their lives writteti 
on papyri and placed above their knees. The cases are 
made of sycamore, some very plain, some richly painted 
with well-executed figures; all havea human face on the 
lid: some of the larger contain others within them, either 
of wood or plaster, and painted; some of the mummies 
have garlands of flowers and leaves of the acacia, or Sunt- 
tree, over their heads and breasts. In the inside of these 
mummies are often found lumps of asphaltum, sometimes 
weighing as much as two pounds. Another kind of 
mummy I believe I may conclude to have belonged ex- 
clusively to the priests ; they are folded in a manner totally 
differing from the others, and with much more care; the 
bandages consist of stripes of red and white linen inter- 
mixed, and covering the whole body, but so carefully 
applied, that the form of the trunk and limbs are preserved 
separate, even to the fingers and toes; they have sandals 
of painted leather on the feet, and bracelets on their arms 
and wrists; the cases in which these mummies are pre~ 
served, are somewhat better executed than the rest.” 

“ The tombs containing the better classes are of course 
superior to the others; some are also more extensive than 
others, having various apartments adorned with figures. It 
would be impossible to describe the numerous little 
articles found in them, which are well adapted to show the 
domestic habits of the ancient Egyptians. It is here the 
smaller idols are occasionally found, either lying on the 
ground, or on the cases. Vases made of baked clay, 
painted over, from eight to eighteen inches in size, are 
sometimes seen, containing embalmed entrails ; the covers 
represent the head of some divinity, bearing either the 
human form, or that of a monkey, fox, cat, or other animal. 
I met with a few of these made of alabaster, in the tombs 
of the kings, but they were unfortunately broken: a great 
quantity of pottery and wooden vessels are found in some 
of the tombs, the ornaments, the small works in clay in 
particular, are very curious; I have been fortunate enough 
to find many specimens of their manufactures, among 
which is leaf-gold, nearly as thin as ours; but what is 
singular, the only weapon I met with was an arrow, two 
feet long. The scarabwus, or sacred beetle, is found, 
though not abundantly, in the tombs; these are made of 
basalt, verde-antico, and other stones, or baked ciay, those 
with hieroglyphics are much more scarce than the com- 
mon sort.” 

“There are various and extensive tombs at Gournou, 
excavated, not in the rocks themselves, but in the plains 
at their foot, twelve or fourteen feet below the surface, and 
extending a considerable distance underground: the way 
to these is generally by a staircase, which leads into a 
large square hall cut in the rock, in some instances, ninety 
toa hundred feet long ; and, opposite the stairs, is generally 
the entrance to the tomb.” 

“ One day while causing, as was my custom, the walls of 
a large tomb to be struck with a sledge-hammer, in order 
to discover some hidden chambers, an aperture a foot and 
a half wide into another tomb was suddenly made: havin 
enlarged it sufficiently to pass, we entered, and foun 
several mummies and a great quantity of broken cases; in 
an inner apartment was a square opening, into which we 
descended, and at the bottom we found a small chamber 
at each side of the shaft, in one was a granite sarcopha 
with its cover, quite perfect, but so situated, that it would 
be an arduous undertaking to draw it out.” 

Among the many discoveries of the enterprising Bel- 
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zoni, was that of the Tombs of the Kings, at Thebes. 
As immediately connected with our subject, we shall give 
an abridged account of this transaction, from the same 
work, first mentioning, that many things led Belzoni to a 
belief of the existence of such a place, and his intimacy 
with the situation and structure of these singular excava- 
tions, gave him a well-founded confidence, that he should 
succeed in detecting what had escaped the observation of 
all who had searched this country, from the time of Strabo 
to the present century. 

“ After a long survey of the western valley, I could 
observe only one spot that presented the appearance of a 
tomb, accordingly I set the men to work, and when they 
had got a little below the surface, they came to some large 
stones, which had evidently been put there by those who 
closed the tomb; having removed these, I perceived the 
rock had been cut on both sides, and found a passage 
leading downwards, and in a few hours came to a well-built 
wall of stones of various sizes, through which we contrived to 
make a breach; at last on entering, we found ourselves on 
a staircase, eight feet wide and ten high, at the bottom of 
which were four mummies in their cases, lying flat on the 
ground, and further on four more; the cases were all 
painted, and one had a large eg | thrown over it like a 
pall.—These I examined carefully, but no further disco- 
veries were made at this place, which appears to have been 
intended for some of the royal blood.” 

After two or three other fruitless, though very interesting 
discoveries, Belzoni proceeds. 

“ Not fifieen yards from the last tomb I described, I 
caused the earth to be opened at the foot of a steep hill, 
and under a torrent which, when it rains, pours a great 
quantity of water over the spot: on the evening of the 
second day, we perceived the part of the rock which was 
cut and formed the entrance, which was at length entirely 
cleared, and was found to be eighteen feet below the sur- 
face of the ground.—In about an hour there was room for 
me to enter through a passage that the earth had left 
under the ceiling of the first corridor, which is thirty-six 
feet long and eight or nine wide, and when cleared, six 
feet nine inches high. I perceived immediately by the 
painting on the ceiling, and by the hieroglyphics in bas- 
relief, that this was the entrance into a large and magnifi- 
cent tomb. At the end of the corridor, I came to a 
staircase twenty-three feet long, and of the same breadth 
as the corridor, with a door at the bottom, twelve feet high; 
this led to another corridor thirty-seven feet long, and of 
the same width and height as the former one, each side and 
the ceiling sculptured with hieroglyphics and painted, but 
I was stopped from further progress by a large pit at the 
other end, thirty feet deep and twelve wide, the upper 
part of this was adorned with figures, from the wall of the 
passage up to the ceiling; the passages from the entrance, 
all the way to this pit, were inclined at an angle of about 
eighteen degrees; on the opposite side of the pit, facing 
the passage, a small opening was perceived, two feet wide, 
and two feet six inches high, and a quantity of rubbish at 
the bottom of the wall; a rope, fastened to a piece of wood 
that was laid across the passage, against the projections 
which form a kind of door, appears to have been used for 
descending into the pit, and from the small aperture on the 
ther side hung another, for the purpose, doubtless, of 
ascending again; but these and the wood crumbled to dust 
on touching them, from the damp arising from the water 
which drained into the pit down the passages. On the 
following day we contrived a bridge of two beams to cross 
the pit by, and found the little aperture to be an opening 
forced through a wall, which had entirely closed the en- 
trance, and which had been plastered over and painted, so 
as to give the appearance of the tomb having ended at the 
pit, and of there having been nothing beyond it; the rope 
in the inside of the wall, having been preserved from the 
damp, did not fall to pieces, and the wood to which it was 
attached was in good preservation. When we had passed 
through the little aperture, we found ourselves in a beau- 
tiful hall, twenty-seven feet six inches by twenty-five feet 
ten inches, in which were four pillars, three feet square ; at 
the end of this room, which I shall call the entrance-hall, 
and opposite the aperture, is a large door, from which three 


steps lead down into a chamber with two pillars, four feet | 


square, the chamber being twenty-eight by twenty-five 
feet ; the walls were covered with figures, which, though 
in outline only, were as fine and perfect as if drawn only 
the day before: on the left of the aperture a large stair- 
case of eighteen steps, descended from the entrance-hall 





into a corridor, thirty-six feet by seven wide, and we per 
ceived that the paintings became more perfect as we ad 
vanced further; the figures are painted on a white ground, 
and highly varnished; at the end of this ten steps led us 
into another, seventeen feet by eleven, through which we 
entered a chamber, twenty feet by fourteen, adorned in the 
most splendid manner by basso-relievos, painted like the 
rest: standing in this chamber, the.spectator sees himself 
surrounded by representations of the Egyptian gods and 
goddesses. Proceeding further, we entered another large 
hall, twenty-eight feet square, with two rows of pillars, 
three on each side, in a line with the walls of the corridors; 
at each side is a small chamber, each about ten or eleven 
feet square. At the end of this hall we found a large 
saloon, with an arched roof or ceiling, thirty-two feet by 
twenty-seven ; on the right was a small chamber, roughly 
cut, and obviously left unfinished; and on the left there is 
another, twenty-six by twenty-three feet, with two pillars in 
it; it had a projection of three feet all round it, possibly 
intended to contain the articles necessary for the funeral 
ceremonies; the whole was beautifully painted like the 
rest. At the same end of the room we entered by a large 
door into another chamber, forty-three feet by seventeen, 
with four pillars in it, one of which had fallen down ; it was 
covered with white plaster where the rock did not cut 
smoothly, but there were no paintings in it. We found the 
earcass of a bull embalmed with asphaltum, and also, 
scattered in various places, an immense quantity of small 
wooden figures of mummies, six or eight inches long, and 
covered with asphaltum to preserve them ; there were some 
others of fine baked earth, coloured blue, and highly var- 
nished. On each side of the two little rooms were some 
wooden statues, standing erect, four feet high, with a cir- 
cular hollow inside, as if to contain a roll of papyrus, which 
I have no doubt they once did. In the centre of the saloon 
was a sarcophagus of the finest oriental alabaster, nine 
feet five inches long, and three feet seven wide ; it is only 
two inches thick, and consequently transparent when a 
light is held within it; it is minutely sculptured, both inside 
and out, with several hundred figures, not exceeding two 
inches in length, representing, as I suppose, the whole of 
the funeral procession and ceremonies relating to the de- 
ceased. The cover had been taken out, and we found it 
broken in several pieces in digging before the first en- 
trance : this sarcophagus was over a staircase in the centre 
of the saloon, which communicated with a subterraneous 
passage leading downwards, three hundred feet in length. 
At the end of this we found a great quantity of bats’ dung, 
which choked it up, so that we could go no further with 
out digging ; it was also nearly filled up by the falling in 
of the upper part. One hundred feet from the entrance is 
a staircase, in good preservation, but the rock below changes 
its substance ; this passage proceeds in a south-west direc- 
tion through the mountajn. I measured the distance from 
the entrance, and also the rocks above, and found that the 
passage reaches nearly half-way through the mountain to 
the upper part of the valley. I have reason to suppose that 
this passage was used as another entrance, but this could 
not be after the person was buried there; for, at the bottom 
of the stairs, under the sarcophagus, a wall had been 
built, which entirely closed this communication ; hence it 
should appear, that this tomb had been opened again with 
violence, after all the precautions mentioned had been taken 
to conceal the existence of the greater part of it, and as 
these had been carefully and skilfully done, it is probable 
that the intruder must have had a guide who was ac- 
quainted with the place.” 

All the figures and hieroglyphics sculptured in the va- 
rious chambers of this place are in basso-relievo, and 
coloured ; the surface of the rock was first made as smooth 
as possible, and fissures and crevices filled up with cement, 
the figures being then drawn in outline, the surrounding 
surface was cut away, leaving the subject in relief in a 
greater or less degree, according to its size, the largest 
projecting about half an inch, and the smallest not above 
one-tenth of an inch. The folds of the drapery, and the 
limbs within the contour, are marked by a line cut about 
one-tenth of an inch deep; the whole wall was then washed 
over with white, and this was so brilliant and clear, that 
the whitest paper appears, even now, of a yellow hue when 
laid on it; the figures were then painted, the flesh being 
coloured red or yellowish, according as they represented 
men or women; the drapery and ornaments are either 
white, blue, or green, as four colours only appear to have 
been used in those days, red, blue, yellow, and green; but 
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these are arranged with considerable skill, so as to give a 
very splendid effect to the paintings when seen by torch- 
light, which they always necessarily are*. After the work 
was finished, a coat of varnish appears to have been laid 
on, but this has been noticed in this tomb only, probably 
from the circumstance of its having, for many centuries, 
beer. excluded from the air.” It would be impossible to 
give a description of the subjects of these basso-reléevos ; 
they appear to have been allegories of the principal events 
in the life of the occupant of this splendid sepulchre+, and 
the hieroglyphic writing mingled with them, is an interpre- 
tation of their meaning. The name of this king was the 
Pharaoh Menephthah, whose pompous titles are painted 
and sculptured in various places. 


EXCAVATED TOMB OF THE KINGS AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Axsout sixty yards east of some excavations called the 
“Baths of Cleopatra,” .there is a little bay, about sixty 
yards deep, the entrance being so nearly blocked up by 
two rocks, that a boat only can obtain access. At the 
bottom of this bay, in the steep slope of the shore, 
there is a small hole, through which it is difficult to pass: 
a passage of about thirty feet leads to the first hall, in 
this the visiter can stand upright; on the right and left 
are small square chambers, much filled up with sand, 
the ceiling and cornice supported by pilasters; the for- 
mer is vaulted, and covered with a crystallized cement, 
on which are traced, in red, lines obviously forming 
geometrical constructions on the subject of astronomy; a 
sun is represented in the middle of the vault. The upright 
sides contain vaulted niches; the hall is about twenty yards 
square. From this a door, in the opposite side, leads to a 
larger hall, but the sand fills it up from the floor to the 
ceiling at the further end, so that its dimensions cannot be 
ascertained. Two small chambers, as before, are excavated 
on two sides of this also; in the right-hand one there is an 
opening in the wall, leading to a vast corridor, thirty-six 
feet long and twelve broad, half choked up, three wells 
in the roof having probably served to admit the rubbish. 
This leads to another fine apartment, with a portico on each 
of its four sides, three of which have pilasters and cornice, 
richly carved; the other parts of the wall are left quite 
plain, but there are lines traced on the vaulted ceiling, in- 
dicating that it was intended to have been cut into panels, 
with roses in the centres. From this chamber you enter 
a beautiful rotunda, on the left, which appears to be 
the principal object of the excavation; it is seven yards in 
diameter, and about five high; it is regularly ornamented 
with pilasters supporting a cornice, from which springs the 
cupola of the ceiling; nine tombs, decorated like those 
first described, are seen around it. The bottom is level 
with the sea; the water filters through, and is found a short 
distance below the floor; this place is quite free from sand, 
so that the whole of it can be seen, and the effect, when 
illuminated by many torches, the light of which is reflected 
from the cement, is very grand. The chamber preceding 
the rotunda also affords access to another corridor, leading 
to various apartments, presenting similar appearances to 
those already described; in one of them there is the spring- 
ing of a brick-arch running round it, intended, apparently, 
to support a gallery; beneath is a hole, about half a 
yard square, which is the entrance to a winding gory 
but it is impossible to penetrate it far on account of the 
sand and water; it is conjectured to have served for some 
religious mystery, or for some imposition of the priests on 
the common people. Through the centre portico of another 
chamber, similar to that before described, but left unfi- 
nished, like many other parts of this magnificent tomb, an 
apartment is entered, each side of which has three ranges 
of holes for the reception of embalmed bodies, and pits of 
various dimensions are dug in the floors of several of the 


* Many of our readers may remember, that an exhibition was 
prepared by Belzoni in London, in which casts of a great part of 
these sculptures were arranged round the walls of apartments, 
and coloured to imitate the originals. Day-light was excluded, ana, 
as seen by the light of lamps, a very lively idea of the appearance 
of the tomb was conveyed. The alabaster sareophagus, which 
Belzoni also brought to England, was purchased by Sir John Soane, 
of whose Museum it is now one of the greatest ornaments. 


+ In one of the apartments, leading to the great saloon, Dr. 
Richardson discovered a representation of a human sacrifice made 
to a serpent; three persons are on their knees with their heads struck 
off, with the reptile deity opposite to them: the executioner has the 
knife in his hand, and is apparently about to immolate three other 
Victims, bound, lying on the ground behind him, 





rooms. There is a great symmetry in the arrangement of. 
all the apartments, so that the plan of the excavation is 
regular. It was probably intended for a royal cemetery, 
the bodies of the sovereigns being deposited in the rotunda, 
and the other chambers serving as places of burial for 
their relatives, according to their rank, and two large side 
chapels, with collateral rooms, being appropriated to the 
religious rites of the Goddess Hecate, as is rendered 
probable by the crescents which ornament various parts of 
the place. Whatever was its destination, like all the other 
cemeteries of Egypt, it has been ransacked at some remote 
period, and the ies of its tenants removed. 


CATACOMBS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Tue catacombs of Alexandria are very extensive, they 
are situated along the shore, about half a league west of 
the present city, and consist of long galleries, with apart- 
ments on each side cut out of the rock, and so numerous 
and complicated, fhat the guides take the precaution of 
tying one end of a ball of thread at the entrance, by means 
of which they are enabled to find their way out again, 
which otherwise would be scarcely possible. The present 
entrance is by a small hole, through which a person can 
only.pass on his hands and knees, and the precaution of 
shouting out loud, or firing a gun, must be taken, to alarm 
and disperse the jackalls or beasts of .prey, who make this 
their place of retreat. After these necessary preliminaries, 
the place may be explored; but it has been so often ran- 
sacked by plunderers or travellers, that there is little to 
reward the labour of the expedition, except the gratification 
of curiosity. Some of the chambers have vaulted ceilings 
and pilasters, with cornices cut out of the solid rock, and 
are consequently more pleasing to view than the monoto- 
nous long galleries, which compose the greatest part of 
these excavations. Many stone sarcophagi are found in 
them, but no bodies are now left, the walls are unadorned 
with the aintings, which render the catacombs of Thebes 
so beautiful and interesting ; this difference possibly arises 
from those of Alexandria having been the work of the 
Greek colonists, SP that wonderful city, and 
whose customs differed from the native and aboriginal 
Egyptians. 
CATACOMBS AT CAIRO. 


Tue catacombs near Cairo, are situated beneath a 
mound in the middle of a plain, adjoining the pyramids of 
Saccara ; they extend about half a mile through the rocky 
stratum which lies beneath the sandy surface. Dr. Clarke, 
who visited these as well as those last mentioned, descended 
into them by means of a rope-ladder ; the first chamber he 
entered, contained scattered fragments of mummies, which 
had originally been placed on a shelf cut out of the rock, 
and extending breast-high the whole length of this apart- 
ment : there are two tiers or stories of these chambers, one 
above the other, all presentimg the same appearance of 
violation and disorder, and smelling very offensivély. At 
some distance from these, which were apparently appro- 
priated to man, are those in which the sacred birds and ani- 
mals were deposited; one apartment of which Dr. Clarke 
found filled with earthen jars entire, laid horizontally in 
tiers on one another, something like bottles in a wine-bin, 
they were about fourteen inches long, and conical in form, 
the cover being fixed on by some xind of cement; when 
opened, they were found to contain the bodies of birds, 
(the Ibis) with white feathers tipped with black, or the 
heads of monkeys, eats and other animals, all carefully 
bandaged up in linen. 


SEPULCHRES AT EL-KAB. 


NEzARty opposite to Edfu is El-k4b, anciently Elethyia, where 
are two sepulchral caverns, which rival those at Thebes in 
the variety of their paintings and sculptures representing 
domestic scenes. While the subjects in most other temples 
or tombs, are either wars, processions, or religious ceremo- 
nies, here, on the contrary, all the details -! agriculture 
are represented ; ploughing, sowing, reaping, gleaning, &e. 
fishery by nets, pte the fish with salt, hunting and 
cooking of the game, buying and selling in markets, 
loading and unloading vessels, the processes of embalming 
and buryiug the dead; and, ia short, a complete picture of 
the private life and customs of the period. All these 
subjects are sculptured, or more “properly speaking, left in 
low relief on the face of the rock, and are coloured; the 
various departments are bordered by hierogrypnics, most 
probably explanatory of them. Two of the principal grot- 
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_ toes in whicn fhese curious representations occur, are simple 
in their form and not large; the first being about twenty- 
four feet long, and twelve wide, with a vaulted ceiling ; it 
is divided into two parts, the first alone being sculptured ; 
at the bottom is a niche with three large sitting figures, 
much mutilated, of a male and two females; above them 
is a small aperture giving light to an inner apartment 
which cannot be explored ; a small door on the right hand, 
obviously made subsequent to the original excavation, leads 
to another chamber containing a pit, in which were deposited 
the bodies of the proprietors of this tomb. The second 
grotto is very similar to this, but not so elaborately carved 
and painted, hence the former is termed by the present 
inhabitants, that of the Sultan, and the other, that of the 
Vizier, but most probably they belonged to rich landed 
proprietors. The remaining excavations do not merit parti- 
cular notice; they are nearly filled up with rubbish, and 
with fragments of mummies. A similar tomb was seen by 
Burckhardt, in an insulated hill about two miles from the 
river, near the village of Kette in Nubia, in very good 
preservation, and the paintings as bright in their colours, 
as those on the walls of the tombs at Thebes. 

Near to the village and to the North, a mass of rock is 
seen standing distinct from the mountain-chain: this has 
been quarried into its present form, which, from its regu- 
larity, and from the stratified nature of the stone, gives it 
the appearance of an architectural erection ; it is hollowed 
out into a chamber, with two enormous piers and an isolated 
column left supporting the roof. From the direction of the 
entrances, and the care apparent in the work, it is proba- 
ble that it was intended for some sacred use. 
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GROTTO AT EL-KAB. 

The following narrative will give our readers some idea 
of the danger that attends the examination of these com- 
plicated passages ; the author, Mr. Legh, with two other per- 
sons, set out to explore some mummy-pits near Manfalout, 
on the Nile, having, by a reward, persuaded four Arabs of 
the neighbourhood to be their guides. “ After an hour's 
march in the desert, we arrived at the spot, which we 
found to be a pit or circular hole, ten feet in diameter, and 
eighteen feet deep; we descended without difficulty, and 
the Arabs began to strip, and proposed to us to do the 
same; we partly followed their example, but kept on our 
trousers and shirts. It was now decided that three of the 
Arabs should go with us, while the other remained outside 
the cavern.”"—‘“ We formed therefore a party of six, our 
torches were lighted, one Arab led the way, and I followed 
him. We crept through an opening at the bottom of the 
pit for seven or eight yards, which was partly choked up 
with the drifted sand of the desert, and found ourselves in 
a large chamber fifteen feet high; here we observed frag- 
ments of the mummies of crocodiles, and numbers of bats 
were flying about or hanging to the roof. We now entered 
a low gallery, in which we continued for more than an 
hour, stooping or creeping as was necessary, and following 
its windings, till at last it opened into a large chamber, 
which we soon recognised as the one from which we had set 
out.—Our guides confessed that they had missed their 





way, and persuaded us to make another attempt, which we 
acquiesced in doing, though fatigued by the irksomeness 
of the posture we had been so long compelled to assume, 
and the heat of our torches.—We found the opening of the 
chamber which we now approached, guarded by a trench of 
unknown depth, and wide enough to require a good leap, 
the first Arab jumped the ditch, and we all followed him; 
the passage we entered was extremely small, and so low in 
some places, as to oblige us to crawl flat on the ground, 
and almost always on our hands and knees: the intricacies 
of its windings resembled a labyrinth, and it terminated at 
length in a chamber much smaller than the first, but con- 
taining nothing remarkable—We now entered another 
gallery, but had not gone far before the heat became 
excessive, I found my breathing extremely difficult, my 
head began to ache most violently, and I had a most 
distressing sensation of fulness about the heart. We felt 
that we had gone too far, and yet were almost deprived of 
the power of returning. At this moment the torch of the 
first Arab went out; I was close to him, and saw him fall 
on his side; he uttered a groan, his legs were strongly 
convulsed, and I heard a rattling noise in his throat,—he 
was dead. The Arab behind me seeing the torch of his 
companion extinguished, and conceiving he had stumbled, 
passed me, advanced to his assistance, and stooped. I 
observed him appear faint, totter, and fall ;—in a moment 
he also was dead. The third Arab then came forward, 
and made an effort to approach the bodies, but stopped 
short. We looked at each other in silent horror; the 
danger increased every instant, our torches burnt faintly, 
our breathing became more difficult, our knees tottered 
under us, and we felt our strength nearly gone. There 
was no time to be lost; the American cried to us to “ take 
courage, and we began to move back as fast as we could; 
we heard the remaining Arab shouting after us, calling us 
Caffres, imploring our assistance, and upbraiding us with 
deserting him; but we were obliged to leave him to his 
fate, expecting every moment, to share it with him. The 
windings of the passages through which we had come, 
increased the difficulty of our escape; we might take a 
wrong turn, and never reach the great chamber we had 
first entered; even supposing we took the shortest road, it 
was but too probable our strength would fail us before we 
arrived. We had each of us separately observed atten- 
tively the shape of the stones which projected into the 
galleries we had passed ; we compared notes, and only had 
one dispute, the American differing from my friend and 
myself; in this dilemma we were determined by the majo- 
rity, and, fortunately, were right. Exhausted with fatigue 
and terror, we reached the edge of the deep trench. 
Mustering all my strength I leaped, and was followed by 
the American: Smelt stood on the brink, ready to drop ; he 
called to us for “ God's sake to help him over the fosse, or 
at least to stop, if only for five minutes, to allow him time to 
recover his strength.” It was impossible ; to stay was death, 
and we could not resist the desire to push on and reach 
the open air; we encouraged him to summon all his force, 
and he cleared the trench. When we reached the open 
air, it was one o'clock, and the heat in the sun about 160°. 
Our sailors who were waiting for us had, luckily, some water, 
which they sprinked upon us ; but though a little refreshed, 
it was not possible to climb the sides of the pit—they drew 
us to the top by means of their turbans unfolded.” 

Our readers may be curious to know the result of this 
event. The three christians told the Arab whom they had 
left at the mouth of the pit, that his countrymen were 
bringing out some mummies for them ; they then consulted 
their own safety by retreating to their boat: but they were 
stopped, and ran greater risk of losing their lives, from the 
vengeance of the people of the village, than, possibly, they 
would have done, if they had remained and tried to succour 
their unfortunate guides, the third of whom, however, 
succeeded in escaping: after considerable difficulty, they 
established their innocence of any murder, and paid two 
Spanish dollars to each of the widows of the victims of 
their curiosity. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 
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I. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. RUSSELL, 
Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and late Head 
Master of Charter-House School. Price 1s. 6d. Cloth 
Boards. 


No language can be more simple and intelligible than that in which the 
Rules of this Grammar are expressed, and the heaviness of a dull treatise 
is relieved by occasional queries from the Pupil. The construction of Sen- 
tences, and the force of the Prepositions and Conjunctions, are illustrated 
by examples from the English Bible; while, at the same time, the tone 
of the work is cheerful. Emphasis is treated very perspicuously ; and the 
Grammar closes with most useful Questions on the Rules, 


II. 
GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE HOGARTH. Price 10d. 


A comprehensive Manual of the leading facts in this branch of Education, 
carefully condensed from the best sources, It also comprises Tables of the 
Situations and Heights of the Principal Mountains, and of the Lengths of 
the Principal Rivers, a Map of the World, Five other Maps, and Four Plates 
of Costumes, 


fil. 


ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A., King's 
College, London. Price Ten Pence. 


An elementary Work, intended to instruct, in the sublime facts of Astronomy, 
those who are unacquainted with mathematical reasoning; and to explain 
to them, in familiar language, the principal phenomena of the Heavens, 
The Lessons are illustrated by numerous Engravings. 


IV. 


The ELEMENTS of BOTANY. With many EncRavines. 
Price OnE SHILLING. 


The principles of this beautiful and important science are explained in a clear 
and simple manner, so as to render the acquisition of them comparatively 
easy. The book is illustrated by numerous cuts of the different parts of 
plants, &c., and the examples, when possible, are selected from our own 
wild flowers, or from those cultivated in all gardens or fields, and they are 
cited by their familiar names, A Glossary of most of the terms usually 
employed is subjoined, and an Alphabetical List of the most useful plants, 
with their botanical names, &c. 


Vv. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By GEORGE HOGARTH. 
Price FirrEEN Pence. 


The 'eading events of English History are related with simplicity, and 
thetr connexion traced with clearness. The narratives are confined to the 
most memorable and important events; and those circumstances particu- 
larly marked, which have led to the gradual formation of the British system 
of government. The work is illustrated with Engravings of 
Costumes, Views, &c, 








VI. 
ROMAN HISTORY. By GEORGE HOGARTH. Price 
Ten Pence. 

A complete and popular epitome of the History of the Rise, Progress, and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. It is embellished with a handsome Print ofa 
Roman Triumph, and numerous Figures of Costumes, &c, 

Vil. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 


Price One SHILLING. 


With Maps, &c. 


In this little work, the author has commenced with the ea:liest times of 
Greece, and described its growth in civilization and power, until the ex- 
tinction of its glory on the death of Alexander, It is calculated to form a 
pleasing and useful introduction for young readers, to a history of larger 
extent: and many. of maturer years may find interest in its perusal, and 
recall to mind the important transactions of that extraordinary country,— 
* the land of the poet, the historian, the sculptor, and the sage.”” A map 
of Greece, and a Plan of Athens and its environs, are added, together with 
engravings of Delphi and Parnassus, and. of the Parthenon, And at the end 
of the book are questions to each chapter, for the examination of pupils. . 


VII. 


EASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, for the Use 
of Young People. With Eneravines. In the Press. 


Many, even of what are called the educated classes, grow up with indistinct, 
or erroneous, and practically mischievous, views on these subjects; and the 
prejudices any one may have casually imbibed, are often hard to be removed 
at atime of life when he imagines his education to be complete. In this 
little book, care has been taken to convey elementary knowledge in such 
simple language, that, it is hoped, these Lessons will be found easily intel- 
ligible even to such as have but the ordinary advantages in point of educa- 
tion; and there are few subjects on which it is, for all classes of people, 
more important to incu cate correct principles, and to guard against specious 
fallacies. 


IX. 


THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and LEBANON. 
With many Eneravines. Price 2s. 6d, 


A little volume from the travelling notes of a party who made the tour. De- 
ipti of Baalbec, Beirot, Damietta, Jaf"a, Jerusalem, Ramlah, and other 
places, are blended with remarks upon the natives, the incidents of the 
journey, and the observations and reflections which naturally occur toa 
Clergyman in travelling through the Holy Land. 


x 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; from the Creation 
of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. One 
Volume, with many Eneravines. Price 3s. 6d. 


The design of this Work is to afford a condensed view of the History of both 
the Old and New Testaments, together with a brief account of the Jewish 
History, in the interval between the Babylonish Captivity and the Birth of 
Christ; and in the period between Christ’s Ascension and the fulfilment 
of his awful Propheey of the Destruction of Jerusalem and the Dispersion 
of the Jews, 
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XI. 


The CRUSADERS, or SCENES, EVENTS, and CHA- 
RACTERS, from the TIMES of the CRUSADES. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLY. With Views of Antioch, 
Bethlehem, Bethany, the Cedars of Lebanon, the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem, Joppa, the Pool of Siloam, Sidon, 
Tombs of the Kings of Judah, &c. 5s. 6d., Cloth lettered. 


In this work, the Crusaders, the Greeks, Turks, and Saracens of the times of 
the Crusades, will be set before the view of the reader as they lived, thought, 
and acted. Their valour, their superstition, their ferocity, their honou, 
will be displayed in as strong a light as the existing historical documeuts 
permit, and accuzate descriptions and graphic illustrations will exhibit the 
towns and scenery of Syria, and the other countries which were the theatre 
of the exploits of the Crusaders. 


xi. 


SCENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Vol. I. : With Encravines. In the Press, 


It is our purpose to narrate the principal, and most interesting events in the 
annals of England; not to reject any topic connected with them which is 
likely to entertain and instruct: Religion, Literature, Customs, and Man- 
ners;-to avail ourselves of authefitic private memoirs and anecdotes of 
celebrated personages ; sometimes to comprise the history of many years in 
a brief passing notice ; at others, to dwell for a considerable period on that 
of a few weeks, or even of a single day. Rejecting, in short, all the tram- 
mels of the regular historian, and rejoicing in the liberty of our own far 
humbler literary station, we do not intend to impose any restraints upon 
our wanderings, save those of strict chronological arrangement, and an 
undeviating adherence to guides of acknowledged authority, —Jntroduction.’” 


XTi. 


READINGS ia POETRY. A Selection from the Works 
of the best English Poets, from Spenser to the present 
times ; and Speeimens of Several American Poets of de- 
served reputation. With Literary Notices of the various 
Writers, and brief Notes, explaining remote allusions and 
obsolete words. Price 4s. 6d., Cloth lettered. 


Care has been taken to select such pieces and passages as best illustrate the 
style of the respective Authors, and are, at the same time, not beyond the 
average capacity of youthful students. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
the most scrupulous attention has been paid to the moral character of the 
extracts. 


XIV. 


SADOC AND MIRIAM. ‘A’ JEWISH TALE. The 
Sxeconp Epit10n. Price ls. 8d. Cloth Boards, 


The chief object of the author has been to exhibit the Evidencesof Chris- 
tianity as they must have appeared to a Jew, in our Saviour’s time. In 
order that this might be clearly done, it was necessary to point out the 
prevailing prejudices to which they were opposed: the Pharisee would not 
believe, because he had concealed his own private selfishness and ambi- 
tion under the cloak of religion; the Sadducee was unconvinced, because 
his worldly-mindedness and love of earthly enjoyments called him away 
from all religious thoughts. The introduction of these points into a story 
seemed more likely to attract the reader, than if they had been barely 
exhibited to his view through the medium of an argumentative treatise ; 
while such a combination enabled the writer to intermix some portion of 
Jewish antiquities.—Jntroduction. 


XV. 


PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. By the Rey. 
H. G. KEENE, M.A. With Eighteen Illustrative En- 
GRAVINGS. Price One SHILLING. 


These Fables are, as they profess to be, taken from the Persian; but some 
liberties have been taken in the translation, by adapting the colloquies 
and incidents to our own notions and usages; the same liberty, in fact, 
which the Persian authors have made use of in embellishing the stories. 
Thev were first collected for the amusement of the translator’s own chil- 
dret, and, as they answer that purpose, may, it is presumed, be found useful 
and pleasing to others, 





XVI. 


INSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for Chil. 
dren. With many Encravines. Price One SHIL.ing, 


We may learn many useful lessons from the History of Insects; and, by 
observing their habits, we shall find that they set us an example of various 
good qualities. Though they are amongst the smallest of Gop’s works, yet 
His power and wisdom visibly shine forth in them, and we shall see fresh 
cause, as we proceed, to adore the great and wise Creator, who formed then 

ut of nothing.—Introduction. 


XVII. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS, considered with reference 
to civilized Society. With many ENGRAVINGS. Price 
3s. 6d, 


This work will comprise a general survey of Domestic Quadrupeds, and the 
purposes they subserve in the great economy of nature: their connexion, 
too, with the progress of civilization and the arts, with the history of 
nations, and the peculiarities of soil and climate, are also specified ; those 
countries which are rendered habitable only by the subjugation and appro. 
priation of certain species, are generally described, with the manners and 
habits of the natives, as far as they are associated with the history of 
Domestic Animals,—Jntroduction. 


XVIII. 


A MANUAL of INSTRUCTION ia VOCAL MUSIC, 
with a View to PSALMODY. With an Historical In- 
troduction. By JOHN TURNER, Esq. In the Press, 


Among the varions inventions noticed in the early annaw of the Bible, as 
ministermg to the comforts and necessities of mankind, Music is the ouly 
one, the chief object of which was to animate the affections, and delight 
and refine the senses. From that time, the inspired authors of Holy Writ 
«lawgivers, prophets, evangelists, and apostles—the poets and philosophers 
of the ancient heathen world, and writers innumerable, both sacred and 
profane, of more modern times, have united in recommending the cultivation 
of music as a means of soothing the evil passions, softening the manners, 
improving the mind, and contributing to devotion. — £ 

° a ° ° . 7 * 

With an ‘especial view, first and principally, to render the kind of assist. 
ance required for the improvement of the musical portion of the Church 
Service ; and in the second place, with regard to more extended benefits, 
this little work was begun. The author offers it not as an experiment now 
for the first time to be tried, but as the result of long experience ; and in 
the fullest confidence that, if the rules and details suggested are carefully 
attended to and patiently reduced to practice, the end proposed will be en- 
tirely accomplished. Though it is chiefly designed for the use of children 
collected in large numbers, it ‘may, with equal advantage, be adopted in 
smaller assemblages, and in the domestic circle ; it may even be rendered 
serviceable to adults,—ZIntroduction, 


xIx 


HINTS for the FORMATION and MANAGEMENT of 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J.C. WIGRAM, 
M.A., Secretary to the National School Society. Price 2s. 


So much variety exists ia the character and circumstances of Sunday-schools, * 


that it is hardly possible to lay down any rules respecting them. All that 
can be done is to furnish a variety of praetical hints, calculated to show 
the points chiefly requiring attention on the part of the managers, and 
suggesting methods in which common difficulties may be overcome. The 
plans given in this work are designed for this purpose, and promise success 
wherever they are fairly applied, and time is given for due trial, 


xx 


A POCKET MANUAL for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER. By the Rev. J. HULL, M.A. Price 1s. 3d. 


Of the suggestions here offered, some of them are general, invelying principles 
which are applicable to all teachers, in whatsoever Sunday-school they may 
be engaged ; whilst others relate to the mechanical practices and arrange 
ments, which, for the sake of time, order, &c., are pursued in particular 
Schools, and mav be retained or cancelled, as they are found to agree OF 
Gisagree with the plans established in any particular institution, 
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XXI. 


‘ADVICE to TEACHERS of SUNDAY SCHOOLS, in 


connexion with the Church. By the Rev. JOHN 
MEDLEY, M.A. Price Sixpence, 

My object, in throwing out these suggestions, is to strengthen your sense of 
the value and importance of your office, and to show you how it may be 


performed in a manner most conducive to the everlasting good of the Chil- 
dren im the Schools, as well as to your own solid and lasting happiness, 


XXII . 
DAILY READINGS FROM THE PSALMS.: With En- 
GRAVINGS. Price SixPENCcE. 
The object of this little Manual is twofold: first, to provide our young 
Scholars, in every rank of life, with progressive Lessous from that Holy 
Book ; and secondly, to supply devotional exercises to Christians of every. 


age. It is intended as a help in the school-room, in the closet, and at family 
worship, ~ J.E.T 


XXIII... 


SACRED POEMS, for SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS, 
By Mrs. WEST, Avuruor of Letters to a Young Man. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


In this little Volume of Sacred Poetry, the writer has adopted the order of 
the Liturgy in the Services appointed for every Sunday and Holiday in the 
year, commencing with the First Sunday in Advent. At the head of each 
poem is mentioned that portion of the day’s service to which the compo- 
sition more particularly relates; and, in many of the instances, the Author 
has thus shown the reference of the Collect to the Epistle and Gospel, or to 
the Lessons, according to the design of the Church in theiy appointment, 


XXIV. 
THE BIBLE SPELLING-BOOK. Price Ten Pxncx, in 
Cloth Boards; or Parts I. and IL., at Four Pence each. 


This Book contains nearly all the Words that occur in the Holy Scriptutes, 
arranged in divisions of from One to Seven Syllables; with short Exercises, 
also trom the Bible, in each division, and Tables of Seripture Proper Names. 
It is embetlished with many small Wood-cuts, , 


XXV. 


THE BIBLE LESSON-BOOK. Price Tzn Pencz, in 
Cloth Boards ; or Parts I. and II., at Four Pence each. 


Short Lessons, founded upon Scriptare events, and given as nearly as possible 
in the words of the Bible. The Book contains many illustrative Woed-euts. 





XXVI. 


THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE; 


VOLUME the FIRST, July to December, 1932. 
4s. 6d., bound in Cloth and lettered. 


VOLUME the SECOND, January to June, 1823, uniformly 
with the above. 4s. 6d, 


Price 


CONTINUED IN, 
Weex.iy Numpers, Price Onz Penny, and in 
Monrtuiy Pargs, Price 6d. each. 


Great care and attention are bestowed in adapting this cheap and popular 
Magazine to all classes of Readers ; it may also be safely introduced into 
Families and Schools, and among Young people in general. Its Contents 
are at once entertaining and instructive. Religious, Moral, and Social 
Principles, are combined with Useful Information; and a Christian character 
and tendency is given to Popular Knowledge. . It is illustrated, to a very 
liberal extent, by Engravings on Wood, which comprise Portraits, Views, 
remarkable Objects in Antiquities, Science, and Manufactures, the various 
branches of Natural History, and indeed whatever is cunous andl interesting 
in Nature and in Art. 

The SarurpaY Macazing is well printed, upon very superior paper, and 
should be preserved for binding at the end of the year, when the Purchaser 
will find himself in possession of a Work of extensive and varied interest, 


ORIGINAL 
FAMILY SERMONS, 


VOLUME THE FIRST, 


‘ Paice 6s, 6d., Bounp 1n Corn, anv Lerrerep, 
Or Parts I. to VE., at 1s. each, 


GONBAINING SERMONS BY THE FOLLOWING DIVINES: 


Part I. 
The Right Rev. CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD, D.D., Lord Bishopof London» 
The Rev. WILLIAM DEALTRY, D.D., Rector of Clapham. 
The Very Rev. GEORGE CHANDLER. D.C:L., Dean of Chichester. 
The Rev. EDWARD GARRARD MARSH, M.A., Hampstead. 
The Rev, THOMAS VOWLER SHORT. B.D., Rector of Kingsworthy, Hants, 


Part II. 
The Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bangor, 
The Very Rev. GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
The Rev. ARCHIBALD M. CAMPBELL, M.A., Vicar of Paddington, 
The Hev. SAMUEL RICKARDS, Rector of Stow Langtoft, Suffolk, 
The Venerable EDWARD BATHER, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop, 
The Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A., Rector of St, Paul, Shadwell, 


Parr III. 
The Rev. EDWARD HAWKINS, D.D., Provost of Oriel. 
The Rey. EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, B.D., Reg. Prof. of Hebrew, Oxford, 
The Rev. HENRY BLUNT, M.A., Minister of Trinity Church, Chelsea, 
The Rev. J. C. WIGRAM, M.A., Curate of St. James’s, Westminster. 
The Rev, JAMES, ENDELL TYLER, B.D., Rector of St. Giles in the Fields, 


Parr IV. 
The Very Rev. HUGH NICHOLSON PEARSON, D.D., Dean of Salisbury. 
The Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, 
The Venerable EDWARD BERENS, M.A., Archdeacon of Berks, 
The Rev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A., Vicar of Bracebridge. 
The Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, Vicar of Sedgeley. 
The Rev, THOMAS AINGER, M.A., Minister of St. Mary’s, Greenwich, 


Part V. 


The Right Rev. JOHN BIRD SUMNER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. 

The Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, DD., Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 

The Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A, 

The Rev. T. F. BOWERBANK, M.A., Vicar of Chiswick. 

The Rev. JOHN HODGSON, B.D., Vicar of Sittingbourne. 

The Rev, CHAS, LAWSON, M.A., Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital, 


Part VI. 
The Most Rev. RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Dublin 
The Rev. P. NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D., Warden of New College, 
The Venerable CHARLES J. HOARE, M.A., Arehdeacon of Winchester, 
The Rev. R. WEBSTER HUNTLEY, M.A., Rector of Boxwell, 
The Rev, HENRX¥ THOMPSON, M.A., Curate of Wrington, Somerset, 


This Collection is continued in Monruty Parvs, ls. each. 


Part VII. 
The LORD BISHOP of LICHFIELD and COVENTRY. 
The Venerable ARCHDEACON PARRY. 
The Rev. A. COOPER. 
The Rev. J. E. N. MOLESWORTH. 
The Rev, HENRY LATHAM, M.A. 


Part VIII. 
The LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN 
The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD. 
The Rev. J. S. M. ANDERSON, 
The. Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 
The Rev. R. HARVEY. 
The Rev. B. E. NICHOLLS. 


Parr IX. 
The LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Rey. H. H. MILMAN, 
The Rev. H. KAIKES. 
The Rev. EDWARD SCOBELL, 





of truly Cheistian_Principles, and consequentiy of great and permanent 
value, 


The Rev, W, F. RAYMOND. 
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THE SPITAL SERMON, by Dr. RUSSELL 


(THE SPITAL PULPIT; a SERMON preached at 


Christ Church, London, on Easter Tuesday, with NOTES, &c. 
By the Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, D.D. 
Prebendary of Canterbury, and Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 
Price 1s. 





[HE PLAGUE STAYED; a SEaToniaAn Prize Porm. 


‘By the Rev. THOMAS E. HANKINSON, M.A. 
Of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Price ls. 





* 
(THE TENDENCY OF CHARITABLE INSTITU. 
TIONS considered, in a SERMON, preached in the Chapel of 
the Foundling Hospital, London, on Sunday, May 19, 1833, when 
sevéral Young Persons, Foundlings, having served their Apprenticeships 
faithfully, and merited the approbation of the Governors, attended 
Divine Service, to return thanks to Almighty God for their preservation 
and education in the Hospital. 
With NOTES, on the TENDENCY OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, 
as stated in a work, entitled Illustrations of Political Economy. 


By the Rev. CHARLES LAWSON, M.A., 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Morning Preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital. 
Price Is. 6d. 





ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
A COMPLETE SET of ACCOUNT-BOOKS for the BOOK-KEEPING of FRIENDLY SOCIETIES; as adopted 
by the County of Kent, the County of Hants, the County of Rutland, the Alfreton and Ledbury Friendly Societies. 


Constructed and Arranged by the Rev. JOHN HODGSON, M.A., 
Vicar of Sittingbourne, and Honorary Secretary to the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, and the County of Kent Friendly Society. 





BOOKS PRINTED AT THE PITT PRESS CAMBRIDGE, 


AND SOLD BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, CAMBRIDGE DEPOSITORY, 
WEST STRAND, LONDON 





STRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, made at the 
OBSERVATORY of CAMBRIDGE, for the Year 1832. 
By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Esq., M.A. 
Plumian Professor of Astron., and Exper. Phil., in the University of 
Cambridge. 
Royal Quarto, price 15s. 





[HE TEXT of the ENGLISH BIBLE as now Printed 
by the Universities considered with reference to a Report by a 
Sub-Committee of Dissenting Ministers. 
By THOMAS TURTON, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and 
Dean of Peterborough. 
Price 1s. 6d. 





IBLES, TESTAMENTS, and PRAYER-BOOKS, 
PRINTED AT THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Prick In SHEETS. 
BIBLES. 7 


1 Twewry-rours, Diamond type, Demy paper . 
2 Twenry-rours, Ruby type, fine paper . e 
3 Dirro, ditto, common”. . 
4 Twenty-rovrs, Minion type, "Royal paper 
6 Twetves, Nonpareil type, Demy paper. « - 
7 Dirro, ditto, common . . . 
8 Weicn, Twetves, Von areil type, Demy paper . ° ° e 
9 Octavo, Miniontype, Crown paper. .« »« «© «© + “a 
10 Ocravo, Brevier type, Demy paper . 
11 Ocravo, Bourgeois type, Medium paper, with marginal references 
12 Ocravo, Small Pica type, fine Medium paper, hot-pressed 
‘13 Octavo, Small Pica type, Medium paper,common . 
14 Ocravo, Small Pica type, Super Royal paper, marginal references 
15 Ocravo, Pica type, Super Royal pager . 
17 Quarto, Royal, Pica type, fine paper, with marginal references 
18 Quarto, Imperial, Pica type, fine paper, hot-pressed, marg. refer. 
19 Foxto, Demy paper, Great Primer type . Setanta 
20 Foxr10, Royal paper, with a new Great Primer type a a 


TESTAMENTS, 


22 Twenry-rovrs, Diamond type, Demy paper . 
23 Twenty rours, Minion type, Royal paper . 
24 Twenry-rours, Ruby type. Royal paper . 
25 Twetves, Brevier type, Demy paper... 
26 Dirro, common. . 

WELCH, Twetvss, Brevier type, Demy paper 
27 Ocravo, Long Primer type, Demy p»per . 
28 Ocravo, Pica type, Demy paper. . . - 


PRAYER BOOKS. 


31 Turrry-rwos, Ruby type, new edition, hot- ene id om, 
Tate's Psalms to ditto. . ° 

32 Twenty-rovrs, Ruby type, quite new, Royal paper ° 
Tate’s Psalms to ditto, . ° 
Old Pealmstoditto. . . . « e's » . 
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PRAYER BOOKS continued. 


33 Twenty-rours, Nonpareil ype, weer ° 
Tate’s Psalms toditto . . a es . 
Old Psalms to ditto. . ° 


p 


34 TwEntTy-Fours, Nonpareil type, common . 
Tate’s Psalms toditto. . . 
Old Psalms to ditto. . 

35 Twenry-Frours, Nonpareil. type, long lines, Demy 
Tate’s Psalms toditto. . 

*36 Twenty-rours, Minion type, quite n new, » Royal paper, hot-pressed 

Tate’s Psalms to ditto. . ee “ae 


Ditto (large type) ° 
37 Twenty-rours, Long Primer ‘type, long lines, Royal paper’ ° 
Tate’s Psalms to ditto, Minion type, =“ lines. . 


EPWAAOAAS wy wo ww wogg 


Ditto, Pearl type, columns . . 

38 E1curgEns, Small Pica type, Royal, a new and fine edition ° 
Tate’s Psalms toditto. . 

39 Twetves, Minion type, Crown size, new and improved edition . 
Tate’s Psalms toditto. . ° . . ° ° 

40 Twe.ves, Minion type, Crown size . oe 
Tate’s Psalms toditto. . . . . . 

Old Psalms to ditto. . ° © e 

41 Twetves, Brevier type, Demy paper. 

Tate’s Psalms toditto. . . ee 
Old Psalms toditto. . . ° 

42 Twetves, Long Primer type, Demy paper 
Tate’s Psalms toditto. . ea . 

Old Psalms toditto. . . ° 

43 Ocravo, Pica type, Demy paper ° 
Tate’s Psalmstoditto. . . ... 

Old Psalms toditto. . . ° 
Tate’s Psalms, new edition, Small Pica t: pe, fine paper ° 

44 Ocravo, long lines, Great Primer type, ed paper . 
Tate’s Psalms toditto. . .. . 

Old Psalms to ditto. ~ ° 
Tate’s Psalms, new edition, Small Pica type, fine paper = 

45 Quarto, Great Primer type, Demy oan .... “oe . 
Tate’s Psalms toditto. . . ar ae ae ° 
Old Psalms to ditto. . * e776 7% 

46 Quarto, Great Primer type, fine Royal paper « ee . 
Tate’s Psalms to ditto. . oe “By tenae 
Old Psalms to ditto. . 

47 Quarto, Great Primer type, superfine Imperial Paper, ‘hot- t pressed 
Tate’s Psalms toditto. . 

Old Psalms to ditto. . 

48 Foxio, fine Medium paper, Double Pica trpe 

Tate’s Psalms toditto. . . 
Old Psalins to ditto . pS 

49 For1o, fine Royal paper, Double Pica type « . 

Tate’s Psalms toditto,-. .°. . . 
» SOS. a 6) 64 ee e-6 ] * % 
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THE ALTAR SERVICES, Royal Quarto, Great Primer type, fine paper : 
TATE’S PSALMS, Smuil Pica type, 8vo., long lines. . 
The OFFICES OF THE CHURCH (com fe with an heals.” 
.. containing Useful Directions for t ue aed of the 
Ministerial Function... . oT 
The ORDINATION SERVICE . . 0 
THE PSALTER, with the —— and Evening | Servi ice, Catechism, 
&c., Brevier type, Duodectmo be a 0 


_ 
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Sold Wholesale and Retail in Sheets, and in Plain and Elegant 
Bindings. 








